DRAFT HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF ST. CLEMENT'S CHURCH 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Clement's Parish was established in 1855 to serve the Episcopalian 
community establishing itself in the developing neighborhood north of 
Rittenhouse Square. During the Parish's initial Vestry meeting, a 
committee was appointed to investigate two potential locations for 
construction of a new church. Despite lack of a site, plans for a new 
building had already been submitted by a "Mr. Potter" (Minutes of the 
Vestry 1855-1878) who may have been Edward Tuckerman Potter (1831-1904) ; 
son of Reverend Alonzo Potter, Episcopal Bishop of Pennsylvania (Grieff 
1979:200). Although not known as a Philadelphia architect, Edward 
Potter had designed a number of churches in Pennsylvania and submitted 
plans for the completion of the Bell Tower at the Church of the Holy 
Trinity on Rittenhouse Square, a building designed and built 
contemporaneously with St. Clement's Church by John Notman, the 
architect of both buildings (Tatman and Moss 1985:618). 


John Notman (1810-1865) was born and educated in Scotland. According to 
an anonymous biographical source, Notman studied drawing at the School 
of Arts in Edinburgh, was apprenticed to a builder (probably a 
‘carpenter), and subsequently worked in an architect's office. Economic 
difficulties experienced by the City of Edinburgh may have resulted in 
Notmants emigration to the United States in the fall of 1831. He 
quickly determined to stay in this country, declaring his desire to 
become a naturalized citizen in February, 1832. Notman's first American 
architectural commission was a small building for the Library Company of 
Philadelphia. Though unexecuted, that project enabled him to forge 
connections with the prominent Quaker and Episcopalian families of 
Philadelphia and New Jersey who provided him with a series of 
prestigious commissions throughout his career (Grieff 1979:18; Thomas 
1980:93). Notman's sequential commissions for the design of St. Mark's 
Church (1847-1852), the Church of the Holy Trinity, (1856-1859) and St. 
Clement's Church (1855-1859) are clearly indicative of his reputation, 
ability, and social standing within the mid-nineteenth century Episcopal 
community in Philadelphia. 


Prior to selection of a design for the new Church, the Vestry accepted 
an offer from William Wilson for a building site located at the corner 
of Twentieth and Cherry Streets at an annual ground rent of $855 as well 
as a construction loan of $9083 and an additional loan of $7250 for the 
purchase of pews. Because he was a Presbyterian, the rationale for 
Wilson's generosity was probably related to his interest in developing 
the area adjacent to the proposed site as he had already built several 
speculative houses on Arch, Race and Twentieth Streets (Lilly 1964:2). 
Additional money for the new building was to be raised by subscription 
(Minutes of the Vestry 1855-1878:January 7,1856). 


Selection of an architect took place in the five month period that 
passed between the first and second meetings of the Vestry. In addition 


to Potter's design, plans by John Notman were also considered, It is 
probable that Notman presented at least two schemes for the new 
building. The accepted Romanesque design appears to have been 
accompanied by a variant in the more common Gothic mode (Grief 
1979:200). Similar to his earlier presentations to the Vestry of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Notman appears to have employed this 
approach in an attempt to avoid any appearance of stylistic impropriety. 


Rejection of the Gothic style for American Church design is usually 
associated with the nonliturgical denominations. Although Richard 
Upjohn's Church of the Pilgrims (Brooklyn, New York, 1844-1846) is 
generally accepted as the first American church in the Romanesque styles 
publication of A Book of Plans for Churches and Parsonages in 1853 by 
the Congregational Churches in the United States is largely responsible 
for dissemination and popularization of the approach (Steege 1987:215- 
227). Despite the avowedly non-Episcopalian orientation of many of the 
advocates of the Romanesque, Notman's biographer notes that pre-Gothic 
styles 


do not bear the weight of the imprimatur the ecclesiologists 
had placed on English Gothic [and] was therefore a suitable 
alternative for . . . those Episcopalian congregations that 
did not follow High Church ritual (Grieff 1979:38). 


Attempts to identify all aspects of the intended configuration of 
Notman'ts design are made difficult by the absence of substantial 
documentation for his initial schemes. Only two sheets of preliminary 
drawings for those schemes survive, a north elevation conforming closely 
to the executed Romanesque building, and a sheet containing a plan and 
an elevation of the chancel and tower in the English Gothic style. A 
penciled note on the second sheet reading "20th St/Same plan suits/both 
elevations/Cherry [Street?]" and a strong overall correspondence of that 
drawing to both the first sheet and the executed building suggest that 
these drawings indicate the existence of alternate schemes for the same 
project (Grief 1979:200). 


The plan depicted on the "Gothic" sheet clearly shows that Notman's 
designs were largely based on site-specific accommodation of the 
Vestry's request for a "properly oriented church" (Grief 1979:39). This 
request had the effect of placing the building's protruding apse on the 
Twentieth Street (east) edge of its building lot with the concomitant 
location of its main (west) entrance relegated to a relatively 
inconspicuous mid=-block position. The asymmetrical location of the 
tower adjacent to the northwest corner of the apse emphasizes the 
presence of the Church on Twentieth Street, while the use of smal] 
projecting porches at the north and south facades provides necessary 
accommodation to the rectilinear Philadelphia street grid. A penciled 
outline of a substantial west porch on the plan may indicate Notman's 
dissatisfaction with the configuration and scale of the north and south 
porches and hints at the two-story porch that was to be built by him 
during the building's second phase of construction. 


The interior of the sanctuary is shown in plan only as a columnless 
auditorium with provisions for an organ and sacristy at the east end, to 
either side of the chancel. No provision is made for a narthex at the 
west end of the nave although a narrow transverse aisle is shown. This 
aisle vas apparently supplemented by a "transept aisle" that linked 
offset north and south porches, Undated photographs of the building 
taken some time after 1859 indicate that the porches aligned with each 
other in the finished building. Seating is divided into four areas by a 
central and two smaller side aisles. Although the congregation followed 
Low Church ritual, the large protruding chancel apse with its raised 
platform and altar suggests a potential for accommodation of High Church 
liturgy. This ambiguity of ritualistic intent also appears in Notman's 
contemporary project, the Church of the Holy Trinity, a building also 
designed for a Low Church congregation. 


With the exception of the semi-circular chancel apse and adjoining 
tower, Notman's Romanesque north elevation suggests a building based on 
the medieval English nave-and-chancel prototype. The apse and the 
gabled west porch appear to have equal weight in the composition, 
however, and the effect produced is strangely indeterminate. The 
building rests on a low coursed-stone foundation wall, and its tall 
round=headed windows are separated by a series of stepped buttresses 
that engage with an arculated corbel table at the eaves. A rusticated 
tower and apse plinth rests on the building's foundation wall, and the 
tower ascends to an octagonal spire in several stages, while the arcaded 
apse is covered by a semi-conical roof. The nave is surmounted by a 
gabled roof with decorative ridge cresting. Despite gestures toward 
Romanesque solidity, the unsettled relationships among the the 
building's heavy masonry walls, its tall nave windows and gabled spire, 
and its unusual siting produces a disquieting effect far different from 
any of Notman's earlier churches and more truly Gothic in spirit than 
his "alternate" design. 


The Committee on Plans and Lots "reported favorably" on Notman's 
Romanesque scheme and the Building Committee began investigation of 
construction costs, assuming the work would be completed in phases. 
Potter's plans were subsequently returned to him (Minutes of the Vestry 
1855-1878: January 7,1856). Initial requests for bids anticipated the 
availability of sufficient funds to permit construction of the tower to 
the top of the first story and completion of the nave including 
flooring, glazing and painting. A separate fee was also to be given for 
completion of the tower to the top of the lantern (Minutes of the Vestry 
1855-1878:April 16, 1856.) 


Bids received by the Vestry for construction of the new Church were 
considered unsatisfactory and, in similar fashion to the experience at 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, Notman was hired to serve as general 
contractor for the project. Additionally, the scope of the work was 
reduced to conform to available funding of $24,500 which was believed 
sufficient to permit construction of the exterior walls of the 
sanctuary, the walls of the tower to the height of the nave eaves, the 
chancel walls without exterior column shafts, and completion of the roof 


and slating. An additional $500 was allocated for installation of the 
engaged column shafts on the exterior of the chancel (Minutes of the 
Vestry:April 30,1856). 


During negotiations with Notman, all work on the tower was excluded from 
the project. Three days after its presentation, Notman accepted the 
Vestry's offer and the Vestry met at Notman's house to solidify their 
agreement. At that meeting, Notman informed the Vestry that a5 percent 
commission had to be added to the stated costs and that the exterior 
columns would cost $750 instead of the budgeted $500. Additionally, 
Notman requested seven payments of $2500 totaling $24,500. The final 
$3000 payment would be due within three months of completion of the 
building (Minutes of the Vestry:May 2,1856). The Vestry agreed to the 
terms and construction of the Church began quickly. 


In June, 1856 Notman notified the Vestry that, while working on the 
foundation of the new building, he discovered evidence of previous 
excavation at the site. As a result, he claimed to have been forced to 
dig deeper for the foundation work than expected (Minutes of the 
Vestry:June 19,1856). After this event, work apparently progressed more 
smoothly and was reported on in the local press. 


The Church of St. Clement is situated on the south west corner 
of Twentieth and Cherry streets. The corner stone of this was 
laid on the 10th of May, 1856, and it is now being roofed. It 
is built of Connecticut brown stone, and the style of the 
architecture is the Byzantium [i.e., Romanesque], rarely 
adopted here. There is a novelty about it that cannot fail to 
strike the spectator. The width is from 70 to 80 feet, and 
the depth about 160 feet. The estimated cost is $26,000, 
though it will cost more to complete it. Like the Church of 
the Holy Trinity [also designed by John Notman], it is 
designed to be surmounted by a tower and spire (Public Ledger 
1857 2h}. 


Because of his dual role as architect and general contractor for the the 
new buildings, Notman was required to prepare several drawings of 
construction details for the project. These drawings depict windows, 
masonry, roof framing, wall buttresses, exterior porches, and the lower 
stages of the tower. Although all conditions at the building are not 
drawn, these drawings are typical of nineteenth century architectural 
practice and are emblematic of Notman's approach to design and 
construction in that resolution of ambiguous and/or unresolved 
conditions in his initial designs usually occurred during construction. 
By September, 1857, the contracted portions of the new building were 
completed and the Building Committee was ready to "receive from the 
Architect, the Church" (Minutes of the Vestry 1855-1878, September, 
1857). 


The second phase of construction was delayed by the effects of the 
financial panic of 1857. Building activity in Philadelphia came to a 
halt and the Vestry began making plans to solicit aid from their Bishop 


for completion of the building (Minutes of the Vestry:September 8,1857). 
It was not until early 1858 that the Vestry made inquiries of Notman 
regarding the cost of the completion of the Church (Minutes of the 
Vestry 1855-1878, February 18, 1858). Notman gave an estimate of 
$18,500 with the spire and an estimate of $12,472 without. Funds for 
completion of the Church were not forthcoming from the Bishop, and the 
Vestry turned again to William Wilson who agreed to advance $16,000 for 
the work (Minutes of the Vestry 1855-1878, February 25, 1858). The 
Building Committee negotiated with Notman and arrived at an estimate of 
$17,233.50 inclusive of the spire. The Committee was also authorized to 
contract with an organ builder (Minutes of the Vestry 1855-1878:March 
31, 1858). 


Construction resumed on the Church in 1858 and the building opened for 
services in January, 1859 (United States Gazette, January 1, 1859:1). A 
series of undated photographs taken some time before 1869 shows the 
Church within its slightly elevated, iron-fenced yard before initiation 
of subsequent alterations. Overall, the building conforms closely to 
Notman's "Romanesque" elevation drawing of 1856. The spiral columns of 
the existing south porch are clearly visible as is a small rose window 
located in the gable end of the west porch. Restrained polychromatic 
use of light colored stone at the upper stages of the tower and exterior 
apse columns are visible, and patterned roofing slate can also be seen, 
With the exception of a reproduction of small photograph with an 
unsubstantiated date 1863, little information about the appearance of 
the interior is available. That photograph shows the undecorated east 
wall of the chancel and nave. In addition to a raised pulpit, a lecturn 
and a large, unidentified piece of furniture are visible. Beyond the 
wall, the apse is surmounted by a ribbed semi-dome. Behind a chancel 
rail, a small altar rests in front of a series of tall, round-headed 
windows. Toward the west end of the central nave aisle, a small 
portable keyboard console can be seen, 


Despite its completion, the Vestry did not formally accepted the new 
building. In mid-January, 1859, the Building Committee engaged an 
outside expert to assist in settling with Notman all “omissions and 
deficiencies" in the work. Those discussions continued until May, 1860. 
Additionally, the Vestry continued to plan improvements to the 
sanctuary. A committee was appointed to direct the "coloring" of the 
nave and to contract with R. Upjohn and Sons, New York, for installation 
of a sounding board behind the pulpit (Minutes of the Vestry 1855~1878: 
July 1, December 10, 1863). 


While negotiations over the completion of the Church went on, the Vestry 
made efforts to organize a Sunday School and purchased two lots adjacent 
to the west facade of the Church for that purpose in 1863 (Minutes of 
the Vestry 1855-1878: August 15, 1859;January 3, 1863). Later that 
year, the Vestry spoke with architect Edward Collins regarding 
construction of a Sunday School building. Collins (1821-1902) was a 
principal in the firm of Collins and Autenreith from 1854 until his 


death. An important architectural firm during the mid- to late- 
nineteenth century, their practice concentrated on commercial buildings 
(Tatman and Moss 1985:156). 


Collins discouraged the Vestry from proceeding with a new building 
because of the unavailability of stone resulting from building materials 
shortages related to the Civil War (Minutes of the Vestry 1855- 
1878:October 6, 1863). Undaunted by this advice, the Vestry continued 
planning the erection of a Sunday School building and appointed a 
committee to look into the matter (Minutes of the Vestry 1855- 
1878:January 5, 1864). At the same time, the Vestry considered building 
a Parish House as well as eliminating the west transept aisle and adding 
a vestibule to the west end of the Sanctuary (Minutes of the Vestry 
1855-1878:March 29,1864). 


Despite the unsettled nature of its relationship with Notman, the Vestry 
decided to retain his services for the design of the Sunday School 
(Minutes of the Vestry 1855-1878:May 15, 1864). The drawings produced 
for the new building may be the work of George Hewitt, who would assume 
much of Notman's practice in Philadelphia, and they appear to combine 
the functions of a Sunday School and Parish Building (Greiff 1979:218). 
This project was Notman's last known commission and was not completed 
until after his death. 


Documentation for the project consists of a single sheet showing the 
first and second floor plans of the building as well as the north, west, 
and south facades. At the first floor, the building consists of two 
wings joined at right angles: an apsidal chapel to the south, and a 
library and several smaller rooms to the north. The building adjoins 
the west facade of the sanctuary by means of an interior vestibule which 
opens onto Appletree Street to the north and to an enclosed churchyard 
to the south. The north end of the vestibule is terminated by a small 
porch similar to the old north sanctuary entrance, and the south end of 
the vestibule ends at an arcaded porch set on the diagonal between the 
apse of the new chapel and the sidewall of the sanctuary. At the second 
floor of the new building, two large undivided areas are provided, one 
above the chapel and the other above the library and adjacent rooms. 
The second floor of the new building also provides access to an organ 
gallery located in the first bay of the west end of the sanctuary. 


The exterior of the building is similar in appearance to the sanctuary, 
but more simple in detail. Consisting of two intersecting gabled 
masses, the facades repeat the arculated corbel table motif of the 
Church as well as the use of round-headed windows. Only on the 
Appletree Street (north) facade can the full impact of the two story 
massing of the north wing be perceived. The presence of wall buttresses 
is implied by a series of pilasters at the south facade; none are 
present at the north or east sides of the building. 


Design of the project, referred to in the Vestry Minutes as the "Parish 
Building" and on the drawing as "Parish Schools", began shortly after 
Notman's selection by the Vestry as the drawing for the new building is 


dated May 8, 1864. Aithough Notman was retained as architect and 
overseer for the project, he was not hired as contractor. In December 
of that year, Notman twice requested $300 for his work, stating that he 
was promised 5 percent on expenditures. A Vestry Committee investigated 
the matter but felt that a previous payment of $100 was sufficient 
considering his limited role (Minutes of the Vestry 1855-1878:December 
22, 1864). An additional Vestry committee was appointed to investigate 
the issue, but its results were never recorded (Minutes of the Vestry 
1855-1878:December 24, 1864). In April, 1865 the Building Committee 
agreed to proceed with the construction of the Parish Building in 
advance of the adjoining chapel. Notman had died during the preceding 
month but no mention is made of the person responsible for construction 
or supervision of the new building (Minutes of the Vestry 1855- 
1878:April 18,1865). 


While discussion concerning the erection of a Parish Building took 
place, the Vestry was also planning the consecration of the new Church. 
That event took place on April 12, 1865, with the Rector St. Mark's 
Church, a building also designed by John Notman, giving the sermon, A 
booklet commemorating the service remarked that 


St. Clement's is one of the largest churches in Philadelphia . 
. . the church is built in the Romanesque style, of 
Connecticut brown stone... . 


Also included in the consecration booklet was a description of the new 
Church written by Notman: 


The chance] . . . iS an apse with circular end, finished with 
a colonnaded arcade on both the exterior and interior. The 
tower is without buttresses, square and massive, and with the 
spire, is nearly 200 feet in height. The east end, including 
the apse and tower, is based on a series of cyclopean courses 
of stone, gradually diminishing in height to a bonding 
ornamental string-course, and these set on the wall to an 
incline inwards, (or battering, as masons technically call 
this manner of buildings) give great expression of strength to 
this prominent feature of the east end, as is usual in this 
style of architecture, 


The interior, clear of the chancel, and the organ gallery in 
the west end, is 100 feet long by 60 feet broad, and can seat 
comfortably about 1000 persons. The number of pews on the 
ground floor is 192. 


The chancel, . . . like the aisles, is paved with rich tiling, 
. « . the roof is finished with semi-circular braced rafters, 
open timbered, of highly ornate pattern, and of great 
massiveness and strength (Anonymous 1865:6-7). 


Further descriptions in the booklet highlight the changes that had been 
made to incorporate the incomplete Parish Building with the Church: 


There are at present no galleries, but in the projected 
modification of the original plan a circular gallery on both 
sides of the organ gallery is contemplated, which will 
communicate with the Sunday-school room in the Parish Building 
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Before the recent alteration the Church was entered by porches 
on either side, near the west end, opening directly into a 
transept aisle which crossed the church at about two thirds of 
its length. This has since been removed and filled with pews. 
The entrances to the three aisles are now from a spacious 
vestibule in the rear, against the north and south ends of 
which porches have been placed. This vestibule will be 
completely enclosed by the three buildings -- the Church, the 
projected Chapel, and the Parish-Building now erecting -- to 
all of which it will be the common entry way. Opposite the 
three eastern doors, leading into the Parish-Building, and a 
broad passage opening into the Chapel. ... 


The Parish-Building is a large structure 84 feet long by 42 
feet wide, facing north and south, and built, like the church, 
of Connecticut brown stone. It has two stories, and its walls 
and the apex of its roof are very nearly as high as those of 
the church. Its design is, together with the Chapel and 
Church, to realize, as far as possible, the idea of a complete 
Church establishment. . . . It is planned and partitioned, 
therefore, so as to provide for many widely differing objects. 
Its whole second story will be a spacious and lofty Sunday- 
school room capable of accommodating 700 children, The rooms 
below . . . [contain] all other forms of parish organization. 


Adjoining the Parish-Building, connecting with it and with the 
common vestibule, will be the chapel [date of completion 
unrecorded], a separate structure, also of brown stone, like 
the Church facing east and west, with a small apsidal chancel 
at the east end. It will be 60 feet deep and 30 feet wide. 


The contemplated position of this chapel will explain the 
present position of the beautiful porch of twisted columns, 
lately removed [from the Notman-era Parish building], and 
which is so placed as to reach the vestibule by forming a 
diagonal between the semi-octagonal chancel of the chapel and 
the south wall of the church (Anonymous 1865:6-8). 


Severe financial difficulties during the 1860s made it impossible for 
the congregation to do anything but the most necessary repairs to the 
Church, Planned decoration of the chancel and organ installation were 
never initiated. A hail storm in January, 1868 damaged many of the 
building's windows and made repairs imperative (Minutes of the Vestry 
1855-1878:March 10,1868). In November, 1868 a Building Inspector found 
deterioration of the tower and ordered immediate repairs. The Vestry 


sought advice from several engineers and contractors who recommended 
taking down the tower, which had been completed only nine years earlier, 
to the second floor level (Minutes of the Vestry 1855-1878:November 
25,1868,May 12,1869). On their advice, the spire was removed during 
1869 (Lilly 1964:5). In 1869, William Wilson offered to assist the 
congregation in the ornamentation of the Church although it is unclear 
whether the Vestry acted on this offer (Minutes of the Vestry 1855- 
1878:December 6,1869). 


During 1869-1870, the new Rector, Herman G. Batterson, introduced 
changes in the liturgy associated with the Anglo-Catholic revival and 
its more ritualistic approach to worship. These changes were looked 
upon with "disfavor" by the Vestry (Minutes of the Vestry 1855- 
1878:November 9,1870) and the resulting controversy raged for seventeen 
years, culminating in a highly publicized court case and an 
admonishment from the Bishop. 


Ajithough the Vestry initially opposed Batterson's liturgical changes, it 
approved installation of a new altar and lectern based on undocumented 
designs submitted by the Rector (Minutes of the Vestry 1855- 
1878:December 23,1870). The Rector also planned to install a new 
chancel rail and chancel seals (Minutes of the Vestry:March 21,1871). 
During the same period, installation of memorial windows above the altar 
was supervised by Charles Burns (Minutes of the Vestry 1855-1878:April 
5, 1871). Burns (1838-1922) was trained at the University of 
Pennsylvania and maintained a prolific regional practice in 
Philadelphia. He specialized in ecclesiastical design, concentrating on 
Episcopal churches (Tatman and Moss 1985:119). Batterson's liturgical 
approach eventually took hold in the Parish and his successor, Father 
Prescott, introduced additional changes in ritual and decoration 
recommended by the Cowley Fathers. This period marked the transition 
from Low to High Church ritual. 


The Vestry also began investigating new ways of heating the Church and 
planned to obtain estimates for steam heat, apparently as a replacement 
for an existing warm air system (Minutes of the Vestry 1855-1878:October 
13, 1876). In 1878 a committee was appointed to act on mural decoration 
of the Church (Minutes of the Vestry 1878-1907:2). Unfortunately, the 
Vestry minutes do not provide the outcome of that committees! actions. 
The Vestry also planned to make alterations and extensions to the 
[Parish Building] Chapel but no further mention of these plans are made 
(Minutes of the Vestry 1878-1907:6). 


During the 1880s, the Church's continued financial difficulties made it 
difficult to do more than the most necessary repairs. A special fund 
raised the necessary amount needed to repair the perimeter wall of the 
Church yard and the porch of the tower (Minutes of the Vestry 1878- 
1907:24). Other exterior work completed in the 1880s included repairing 
the south and west walls of the Parish building, and the steps of the 
vestibule and Tower on Appletree Street. Interior repairs included 
rebuilding the organ, repairing plumbing problems in the Parish House 
and Chapel, installing a new washroom and water closets adjoining the 


choir room, repairing the furnace and placing Albo-carbon lights in the 
Church and Vestry Room of the Parish Building. At this time the Vestry 
also approved an undocumented design for two small windows within and a 
repainting scheme for the chancel. A high altar constructed in oak and 
designed by the highly influential Boston architect William Henry Vaughn 
was also donated at this time.(Minutes of the Vestry 1878-1907:57, 95-6, 
112, 119, 142). 


The next recorded body of repairs and alterations occurred in the mid- 
1890s after the Vestry considered, for unexplained reasons, and then 
decided not to sell the property (Minutes of the Vestry 1878-1907:259). 
Exterior work consisted of repointing the Church and Parish Building, 
repairing the roof, repainting woodwork and replacing Church windows. 
Additionally, a deteriorated iron cross located at the tip of the tower 
was replaced with a new gilded oak cross and globe (Minutes of the 
Vestry 1878-1907:306, 313). Several interior alterations took place 
during the same period, and a new Mortuary Chapel, the first recorded 
commission of Horace Wells Sellers (1857-1933), architect and member of 
the congregation, was created in the basement of the Church below the 
apse in 1897. 


Sellers, who was to serve as principal architect for the Church until 
his death, received a degree in Mechanical Engineering from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1877 with a course in architectural 
drawing. While working as a draftsman for Joseph Wilson, an architect 
whose practice was initially associated with the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Sellers continued his architectural studies. In 1895, he set up his own 
practice. After several associations and partnerships, he worked 
independently from 1912 until his death. Sellers was a Fellow the 
American Institute of Architects and a member of several of its 
committees including the advisory committee for the restoration of 
Independence and Congress Hall, Christ Church, and Washington's 
Headquarters at Valley Forge. He was also active in local learned 
societies and clubs, and published several articles on early American 
history and art (Tatman and Moss 1985:710). 


A small stone altar donated by the widow of architect William Halsey 
Wood was installed in the new Mortuary Chapel (Lilly 1964:23). Changes 
to the sanctuary included the erection of two double confessionals on 
either side of the center door, installation of an undocumented 
congregant-donated oi] painting, and the addition of a second altar 
where daily services could be performed. Installation of a new steam 
heating system took place in late spring or early summer of 1897 
(Minutes of the Vestry 1878-1907:299, 301, 324, 327-8). 


Much change occurred at St. Clement's Church during the first decade of 
the twentieth century. In 1901 the Rector requested plans or 
suggestions from Horace Wells Sellers for improvements to facilities for 
the clergy and for the Parish buildings. In September of that year 
Sellers submitted a letter and preliminary drawings for a new Clergy 
House (Minutes of the Vestry 1878-1907:378, 387-8). The Vestry selected 
Frank S. Riggs as contractor and proceeded with the construction in May» 
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1902 despite a lawsuit brought by the owners of 2028 Cherry opposing the 
erection of the new building (Minutes of the Vestry 1878-1907:392, 394, 
403). Documentation of its design is limited to an insurance survey 
dated April 9, 1903 that contains a sketch-plan of the first floor of 
the new building. 


Other work undertaken during construction of the Clergy House included 
re-tiling the Church, installing new doors at the south (main) entrance 
to the Church, and small unspecified changes in the steps and tiled 
flooring in the vestibule. A column on the south porch was also 
repaired (Minutes of the Vestry 1878-1907:407). 


While work proceeded on the Clergy House, a building inspector noted 
deterioration of the west wall of the Notman-designed Parish House and 
ordered its demolition (Minutes of the Vestry 1878-1907:404). Sellers 
was apparently able to convince the building inspector that immediate 
demolition was not necessary because the wall remained in place for an 
additional four years until construction of a replacement for the 
building began. 


The Vestry approved plans for a new Parish House in January, 1906 
(Minutes of the Vestry 1878-1907:444), and construction began the 
following April. Although plans for the building have not been located, 
the overall arrangement of the interior rooms suggests that Sellers may 
have built the new building on the foundations of the old Parish House 
as well as incorporating some of its fabric into the new project. This 
scenario seems especially probable in the vicinity of the south 
vestibule porch. 


The need to alter the south end of the Church entrance corridor and 
remove the existing west organ gallery to accommodate the new project 
slowed resolution of its design (Minutes of the Vestry 1878-1907:440). 
When work on the new building began sometime after April, 1906, the 
Vestry authorized the demolition of an existing property at 2026 Cherry 
Street in addition to the existing Parish House as well as the necessary 
changes to the sanctuary required for the new building (Minutes of the 
Vestry 1878-1907:450). 


Minor repairs and alterations to the Sanctuary were completed during 
construction of the new Parish House. Carpet was removed and the aisles 
stained to match the color of the wainscoting. D'Ascenzo Studios 
repaired some of the windows including the figures in the Memorial 
Window located in the south aisle of the nave (Minutes of the Vestry 
1878-1907 : 464,467). 


More substantial renovation and alteration of the Sanctuary was also 
consideration during the planning and construction of the new Parish 
House. Upon request of the Rector, Sellers examined the design of the 
Roman twelfth century Basilica of San Clemente while developing plans 
for changes to the Sanctuary (Minutes of the Vestry 1878-1907:445). A 
plan [not located] incorporating the results of that suggestion was 
submitted by Sellers but rejected by the Vestry in May, 1907. Sellers! 
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next proposal [not located] received a more enthusiastic response 
(Minutes of the Vestry 1907-1921:6). 


Work on Sellers! redesign of the Sanctuary began sometime in 1908. A 
polychromatic instal] tion of Tennessee marble replaced existing tile on 
the chancel floor. interior stone facing was stripped of projections. 
The Sanctuary ceiling and cornice were painted, cupboards and woodwork 
in the sacristy were removed, and the walls of the sacristy and the 
tower stair and room above were repaired and replastered. A new altar 
triptych by Frederick Wilson and carving by Edward Maene replaced the 
oak altar in use since 1883. The most spectacular change involved 
raising the apse ceiling by ten feet to accommodate a series of new 
lancet windows (Minutes of the Vestry 1907-1921:20, 21, 22, 33; Lilly 
1964:31). Electrical lighting was installed in the Sanctuary (Minutes 
of the Vestry 1907-1921:25), and unspecified repairs were made to 
exterior stonework. Additionally, leaded glass was installed in the 
passageway from the Sacristy to the Sanctuary, and an old doorway in the 
wall between the organ console and tower was sealed (Minutes of the 
Vestry 1907-1921:28). 


Relatively minor alterations and repairs took place in the years 
following the 1908 projects. A new chimney was installed to meet the 
demands of the larger heating plant. Plaster corbels in the nave were 
replaced with wooden corbels designed by Sellers or patched and colored. 
Unspecified alterations were completed in the Rector's study and in the 
Parish House (Minutes of the Vestry 1907-1921:53,57,79. 


Damage to the wall behind the altar triptych and the wall of the crypt 
made major repairs to the roof necessary in 1912. Jacob Myers and Sons 
served as contractor for the replacement of the deteriorated roof 
trusses and installed new wood-encased steel hammer beam trusses 
designed by Sellers in conjunction with other repairs to the nave roof 
(Minutes of the Vestry 1907-1921:90, 95, 101; Lilly 1964:33; 
Philadelphia Contributionship Insurance Survey No. 14417, January 9, 
1913). Other repairs during 1912-13 included removing vines from the 
exterior of the Church and repointing. Interior repairs included 
staining and painting the pews (Minutes of the Vestry 1907-1921:120). 


The addition of the Lady Chapel in the southeast corner of the sanctuary 
occurred as a result of the legacy of Elizabeth Coleman Boudinot. 
Sellers produced plans [not located] in November, 1913, which the 
Vestry approved in January of the following year. The project also 
included restoration of the transverse choir stalls (Minutes of the 
Vestry 1907-1921:125,128,133). Work proceeded smoothly and the Lady 
Chapel was blessed on February 2, 1915. A newspaper account of the 
event described the new addition: 


The exterior facework . . . together with the choir rail and 
lectern, is of brownstone; the chapel interior is of English 
redstone, including the altar and reredos and the groined 
ceiling of the structure. In niches, the reredos contains the 
sculptured figure of Our Lady and Child and on the left hand 
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St. Joseph and on the right St. Elizabeth and St. John. The 
face of the altar is paneled with figures in low relief and on 
the right side of the altar is a niched credence, the table of 
which is supported by carved figures. The floor of the chapel 
is marble. The mullioned window contains in stained glass a 
representation of the Virgin. The chapel gates [fabricated by 
Samuel Yellin] are of wrought iron" (Public Ledger 1915). 


Other interior alterations and repairs completed during the second 
decade of the twentieth century included installation of electric 
lighting in the Clergy House, raising the sill level of the nave 
windows by six feet, installation of a new Memorial Window in the 
Lady Chapel, and overpainting the decorated east wall of the 
sanctuary to match the interior stone surface (Minutes of the 
Vestry 1907-1921:139, 154, 169, 178). Exterior repairs included 
packing the frames of the Church windows with oakum to stop leaks, 
gilding the tower cross, and repairing numerous leaks in the roof 
(Minutes of the Vestry 1907-1921:141, 143, 187). Other unspecified 
repairs to the Clergy and Parish House were also made (Minutes of 
the Vestry 1907-1921:224). 


In 1920, a congregant donated money for the design and erection of 
a new pulpit. The Vestry discussed and approved a design [not 
located] submitted by Sellers in March, 1921. By October changes 
were being made in the north aisle to accommodate the new pulpit 
(Minutes of the Vestry 1921-1929:4, 13). Installation of a sacring 
bell in March, 1923 made repair of the upper tower room necessary 
(Minutes of the Vestry 1921-1929:29, 41). Other alterations 
included new flooring for the Church and installation of a new Holy 
Water font in the Church vestibule (Minutes of the Vestry 1921- 
1929:95, 115). Interior repairs included unspecified carpentry 
work and painting and plastering. Exterior repairs included 
repairing a spiral column at the south porch, installing new roof 
gutters, and resurfacing exterior stone (Minutes of the Vestry 
1921-1929:95,75). Memorial windows on the north side of the nave 
were screened to reduce glare while panes on non-memorial windows 
were lacquered (Minutes of the Vestry 1921-1929:143). 


In the mid 1920s the City began discussions relating to the 
widening of North Twentieth Street from fifty feet to ninety feet. 
As the possibility became reality, the Vestry took steps to 
purchase for $35,000 each the properties located to the west of the 
Church complex at 2028 and 2030 Cherry Street and to hire a 
contractor to move its buildings. Under the direction of Horace 
Wells Sellers and John Penn Brock Sinkler (1875-1954), congregant 
and former City Architect, the Vestry hired H.H. Burrell and 
Company and, by the use of special railroad tracks, the complex was 
moved forty feet in six days from July 11 through 16, 1929 (Minutes 
of the Vestry 1921-1929:163, 175, 197; Vestry's Committee 1929:5, 
7). The project cost $265,000. The amount of $270,484 was paid by 
the City after a two year wait on the basis of a claim for damages 
by the Parish resulting from depreciation of its property caused by 
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loss of a 4650 square feet of property. Because the combined width 
adjoining properties purchased by the Vestry was only thirty-six 
feet wide, it was necessary to demolish portions of the Clergy 
House and Parish House (Anonymous 1929:Memorial Book). 
Construction documentation associated with the move has not bi on 
located, 


While the Vestry made arrangements to move the Church they also 
decided to alter the St. John's Chapel so it could be used for 
weekday services. This project, which included moving the altar 
to the west end and making a new entrance from the adjacent 
corridor, was completed by January, 1930 (Minutes of the Vestry 
1929-1941:15, 24; Vestry's Committee 1930:9). Although 
documentation for this project has not been located, Sellers is 
identified as its architect (Anonymous 1929: Memorial Book). 


As the alteration of the St. John's Chapel neared completion, the 
Vestry decided to ask Sellers to make plans for a series of 
Stations of the Cross, reconstruction of the nave walls, and a new 
Memorial Window. Installation of new Stations of the Cross 
designed by Bruno Zimm took place as funds became available. 
Installation was not completed until the summer of 1934 (Minutes of 
the Vestry 1929-1941:9, 59, 129). These units replaced earlier 
work installed in 1878. 


Many repairs were made to the Church complex during the 1930s. 
Exterior work included repair of unspecified leaks in the walls and 
the gutters, repair of cracks in the Church walls possibly related 
to the 1929 move, and painting all windows throughout the complex. 
Repairs to the interior of the Church included work on windows and 
the lighting. Alterations to the Church included the addition of 
plaster wainscoting on the north and south walls and new lighting 
for the chancel. Preparation began on plans to install art glass 
windows in the Church windows. The Clergy House received a new oi] 
heating system and repairs to plaster and paint (Minutes of the 
Vestry 1929-1941:51, 77, 101, 108, 119, 189, 229, 241). 


Although the Vestry discovered that extensive repair to exterior 
stone was needed in the early 1940s, funds were not available to 
accomplish the entire project at once. Brunetti and Companys, who 
were to become involved with similar conditions at the Church of 
the Holy Trinity in 1949, examined the building and concluded that 
in addition to the soft and crumbling condition of the stone, 
moving the Church had loosened the mortar around the stones making 
repair and repointing imperative. Work was finally completed in 
1947 and included some masonry repair to the Clergy House. Other 
exterior work included repair of several gutters and downspouts to 
alleviate flooding in the basement and roof repairs. A roof leak 
in the Parish House caused by a drain partially embedded in the 
plaster wall of the north room was repaired. Interior renovations 
included the redecoration of the Church and new doors leading to 
the south aisle and undocumented redecoration of the pulpit and 
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high altar (Minutes of the Vestry 1941-1962:23, 99, 107, 109, 43, 
5, 115). 


Roof repair was a major concern during the 1950s. After 
inspections by several roofing companies, the Vestry decided to 
install new roofs on the Clergy and Parish Houses. A few years 
earlier, the the Vestry had only been able to repair the worst 
parts of the Clergy House roof. Several months later, numerous 
gutters were replaced. In 1950 the Vestry discovered serious leaks 
in the Church walls and Brunetti and Company were again called to 
do the work. Other exterior repairs included painting window 
frames and sills in the west area of the Rectory and Parish House 
and reguilding the tower cross. Interior repairs and alterations 
were also completed during the 1950s. The Vestry authorized the 
Property Committee to spend $3500 on the decoration of the 
sanctuary ceiling and corbels and woodwork under the organ pipes. 
Painting and other minor repairs were done in the sacristy. Stone 
surfaces within the St. John's Chapel were cleaned, painting was 
completed, and a new undocumented altar was installed to replace 
the original. A sewage backup in the Church basement necessitated 
repairs to drain pipes and toilets. The west wall of the nave was 
painted and plastered. Unspecified repairs to the heating system 
were made including replacement of steam pipes. Repairs to the 
Clergy House included repainting, replastering and installing two 
new bathrooms (Minutes of the Vestry 1941-1962:145, 147, 149, 159, 
I7ls Ils 1855 261, 272). 


The interior of the Church complex interior received extensive 
attention during the 1960s. Numerous repairs were needed and the 
Vestry wanted to complete the work prior to the complex's 
centennial. Lighting in the St. John's Chapel, the upper sacristy, 
the Crypt Chapel the nave and the sanctuary was improved, Painting 
was undertaken in the Upper Sacristy, the St. John's Chapel, the 
toilet rooms, the Parish House, and the Clergy House. A faulty 
soil pipe in the Crypt Chapel was replaced. Vestry Minutes note 
that the Nave needed a new roof and a copper ridge on the bell 
tower was blown loose but it is unclear whether this work was 
executed. Work was also planned to alleviate sinking conditions at 
the upper sacristy (Minutes of the Vestry 1941-1962:296; Minutes of 
the Vestry 1962-1979:3,6,21,55). 


During the 1970s, the Vestry continued routine maintenance on the 
Church complex. Leaks in the roofs of the nave, the sanctuary, the 
church office and fire tower were repaired. The Clergy House; 
Church, choir room, upper sacristy and the lower hall stairway of 
the Parish House were painted (Minutes of the 
Vestry: 86,87,90,106,133) ° 


During the 1980s, the Vestry undertook several renovation projects 
that went beyond maintenance and repair. In 1980 the Crypt Chapel 
was refurbished and additional burial space was added, and air 
conditioning was installed in the St. John's Chapel. Interior 
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stone surfaces in the Lady Chapel were washed and protective glass 
was installed at the Chapel window. Although an attempt to prevent 
ground water intrusion at the intersection of the the tower and 
Nave was made by digging out the corner and filling the resultant 
holes with clay and topsoil to approximately three inches above the 
foundation wall curb, leakage and drainage problems continued to 
occur in the vicinity of the tower and sacristy. Unspecified roof 
repairs including silicone treatment of the west wall and gutter 
repair was done in 1981. The apse roof was repaired in 1982, and 
plans to install heating coils on the Nave roof were approved. 
Repairs to flat roofs and downspouts at the Parish House were 
recommended, but it is unclear whether these repairs were made. 
The presence of a stream beneath the Church was also noted (Minutes 
of the Vestry 1979-1984). 
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